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TRANSLATION. 



IT is now pretty generally agreed, that tranflating 
the writings of" the ancients is, if not the fble, at 
leaft the plained, the fhorteft, and the fureft 
means of becoming well acquainted with them and 
their language. It is alfo agreed, that a tranflation 
ought exaftly to exprefs the original ; that it fliould 
neither be too free nor too fervile ; that it fliould nei- 
ther deviate into long circumlocutions, which weaken 
the ideas, nor adhere too ftriftly to the letter, which 
debafes the fentiment. But as thefe loofe and gene- 
ral principles are but of fmall ufe when one comes 
to performance, wc fliall prefent fome particulars to 
the younger clafs of readers, for whom thefe flieets 
are principally defigned. 

In tranflation, the greateft difficulty is not the com- 
prehending the author's thought: one ufually attains 
that by the afliftance of good editions, of commenta- 
ries, and, above all, by examining the iiiutual relations 
and connexions of the ideas. But when one comes 
to exprefs,in another language,the things,the thoughts, 
the expreffions, the turns, the tones, of a work ; the 
A 2 * things # 



4 PRINCIPLES OF 

things, fuch as they are, without adding, diminiihing, 
or mifplacing ; the thoughts, in their colours, their de- 
grees, their ihades ; the turns, which give fire, fpirft, 
life, to the difcourfe; the expreffions, natural, figura- 
tive, ftrong, copious, genteel, delicate, &V. ; and the 
whole after a model which commands with rigour, 
and would be obeyed without conftraintj there is re- 
quired, if not as much genius, at leaft as much tafte, 
to tranilate well, as to compofe. Perhaps even more 
is neceflary. 

The author who compofes, led fblely by a fort of 
inftinft, is always free ; and by his fubjeft prefenting 
him ideas, which he may accept or rejeft at his plea- 
fwre, is abfblute matter of his own thoughts and 
expreffions. If the thought does not pleafe him, or if 
theexpreffion be hot (uitable to the thought, he may 
rejeft both : §lua defperat tratlata nitefcere pojfe, re- 
linquit. The tranflator has nothing in his own power ; 
he is obliged in every thing to follow his author, and 
to fubmit to all his variations with an unreferved com- 
pliance. One may conceive this by the variety of 
tones neceflarily found in the fame fubjeft, and ftill 
more in the fame kind of writing. In a fubjeft 
whofe parts are regularly difpofed, and placed injuft 
harmony, one fees the ftyle rifing and falling, foften- 
ing and ftrengthening, contracting and extending,with- 
out any deviation from the unity of its fundamental 
charafter. Terence has, from one end to the other, 
a ftyle proper for comedy : it is always (imple and 
elegant. But how different are the degrees of fim- 
piicity in the mouth of Simon, of Davus, of Pamphi- 

lus, 
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lus, of Myfis! how unlike are they when thefe aft- 
ors are calm or affe&ed! in one paffion or in another! 
To exprefs all thefe degrees, one muft firft have 
thoroughly felt them ; afterwards have the command, 
to an uncommon pitch, of the language which he 
wants to enrich with foreign fpoils. What idea then 
ought we not to have of a tranflation performed with 
fuccefs ? 

The firft thing neceflary to one who intends to 
tranflate, is, thoroughly to know the genius of the 
two languages which he propofes to handle. That he 
may know by a fort of confufed perception refulting 
from the thorough acquaintance that he has with them. 
But would it be impertinent, to throw fome light upon 
the means of perception, and to examine whether 
there be no method to facilitate his labour, no 'crite- 
rion by which one may determine his fuccefs ? 

The objeft of this examination can regard neither 
the quality nor multiplicity of the words ; fince there 
can be no rule as to thefe two points. The words are 
fettled ; and we muft take them as they are. We are 
then confined to take a view of the different ftru&urc 
of the words in the two languages, and to inveftigate 
the caufes of what is called a Gallicifm^ a Latinijm, &c. 

This inquiry will inform us, i. Whence arifes the 
fuperiority of the Latin language over the French, in 
energy and fervency of ftyle. 2. What are the 
means by which we may come near the manner of 
the Latins. 3. From thefe we may infer the rules 
which feem neceflary to be followed in the tranilation 
of Latin authors. 

I, Of 



6 PRINCIPLES OF 
I. Of the Latin Arrangement. 

We hear it faid every day, and all authors a- 
gree, that the Latins had many more advantages 
than we in their conftruftions. We are obli- 
ged, fay they, to follow always the fame courfe : 
nominative, verb, regimen, this is one eternal round, 
which never varies. The Latins, on the contrary, 
matters of their arrangement, placed their words as 
they pleafed, whether the intention was, to delight the 
ear, to enlighten the underftanding, or to captivate 
the heart. It was fbmetimes a verb which made its 
appearance in the firft place, fbmetimes an adje&ive, 
fometimes an adverb, according as the fentence re- 
quired it, whether as an advantage to its harmony, or 
to its energy. 

What confequence is intended to be drawn from 
this ? That the Latins make inverfions whenever they 
pleafe ; that they are fubje&ed by no law ; and that, 
for our part, on the contrary, the natural order is an 
iron rule, invariable, inflexible. 

The flexibility of the Latin conftru&ions, and the 
harfhnefs or inflexibility of ours, would have, it was 
thought, produced a conclufion in favour of the La- 
tin : and precifely the contrary has happened. It has 
been faid, the Latin language is more copious and 
more flexible than the French ; and that, of the two, 
the former conforms itfelf lefs than the latter to the 
order of nature. " In the Latin conftru&ion," fays 
Father Cerceau, " provided the words which fliould 
V enter into the compofition of a fentence be there 

" colleftec^ 
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44 colle&ed, it is very often of little importance in 
" what order they are placed, and what rank they 
" poflefs. One which is placed in the front of the 
" period would often make as good a figure if put in 
" the rear : fo that, by throwing the words of a fen- 
u tence confufedly into a hat, and drawing them out 
" one after another, like lottery- tickets, their ar- 
" rangement would be found always to approach to 
" regularity enough. Our language admits no fuch 
" licence, and is more confined and ftraitened in its 
" way. This is what feme people objeft to it, as an 
u imperfeftion. I fhall, without difficulty, grant it 
" is fb, as foon as it is made appear to me, that, to 
41 fpeak in the fame order one thinks, is a defeft. 
" For my part, I have hitherto thought, that he fpoke 
44 the beft who made himfelf the moft intelligible ; 
44 and that one rendered himfelf the more fb, the left 
" he left to the conception of thofe to whom the di£ 
44 courfe is addrefled. The difcompofure, and al- 
4t moft arbitrary difpofition of words, which the La- 
g * tin conftrufiion permits on this head, is fbmewhat 
" laborious to the hearer. He muft fpell (fo to fpeak) 
44 every word, and put in order, in his own mind, 
u what we prefent in diforder in the difcourfe ; where- 
44 as our language faves the hearer that trouble, by 
44 prefenting to Wm the ideas in the natural order 
44 which they ought to afTume. This is an advan- 
44 tage which our language has over the Latin, and 
" ov€t fuch as refemble it. I do not intend by this 
94 to difparage the Latin language, which I haveftu- 

^ died 
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" died all my days. But it muft yield to ours in re- 
" gularity and plainnefe of conftrudtion." 

This confequence, which, compared with the pre^ 
miffes, will appear lingular, is a clear proof, that we 
French are not in a proper fituation to judge rightly 
whether the Latin conftru&ions be more natural than 
our own. Cufloro is a fecond nature It has long 
been called fo $ and it is never more truly (b, than in 
the matter of language. I am writing from left to 
right, and I think it ridiculous that a Hebrew Ihould 
write from right to left. It is you yourfelf, the He- 
brew tells me, who are ridiculous. You do not fee 
your writing till it is done, and it is no longer time 
to reftify it ; your hand and your pen hide it from 
you : whereas we, beginning from right to left, fee 
the ftroke as it is forming. Let us laugh, if you will, 
at this reaibning : but ftill it is true, that, to judge 
by imagination, our antipodes would be deemed to 
have their heads downward, and we to have the pre- 
rogative of bearing ours aloft. / 

The fame thing may poflibly [have happened in 
what we are plcafed to pronounce concerning the La- 
tin conftruftion ; and this difcompofure or inverfion of 
the natural order, afcribed to them, may be rather 
owing to ourfelves. Let us fee whether there be at 
leaft any thing which may render the doubt rational. 

This queftion, more important than one would be- 
lieve it at firft fight, is the key of almoft all the 
beauties which depend upon the arrangeiqent of 
words. In carefully difcufling it, will be feen the 
order in which the thoughts and the expreffions 

ihould 
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fhould be placed ; and the fecret mechanifm which 
conftitutes the grace and energy of difcourfe. We 
fhalldifcover, befides, the principles of the differences 
obferved in languages, the reafbn of their contrary 
procefles, and what they gain or lofe by following 
different fyftems. 

Neither the Greeks nor the Latin9 had it in their 
power to investigate this fubjeft ; becaufe the arrange- 
ment of the words being founded on the fame prin- 
ciples in the Greek and in the Latin languages, it 
ought to have been the fame in the good authors of 
both languages ; and when it was not fo, the writers 
alone were to be blamed. 

But before we examine, whether the Latins fol- 
low the natural order or not, it is neceflary to know 
what that order is, and what are its methods of pro* 
cedure. 

We, in the firft place, obferve, that expreffions 
are to thoughts what thoughts are to things. There 
is between them a kind of generation, which carries 
the refemblance from ftep to ftep, from the firft 
principle to the laft term. Thitigs produce thought, 
and give it its external appearance : thought, in its turn, 
produces expreflion, and prefcribes to it its proper 
form. Thought is an interior image, which is the 
immediate objeft of the mind. Expreffion is an ex- 
terior one, whiclj fhows thought in fome arbitrary or 
natural figns which reprcfent it. Thought and ex- 
preffion, then, arc both images. But the perfection 
of every image confifts in its refemblance to that which 
it reprefents : and this refemblance, :when it is per* 

B tcfl, 
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fc&, (hould exhibit not only the things, but the or- 
der in which they are found. For example, if my 
thought reprefent to me a man, it is not enough that 
it paints to me arms, a head, legs ; it muft alfo place 
thefc members in their proper pofition, that is to fay, 
as they really are in the man reprcfented, without 
which the image is reckoned f'alfe. 

It is, then, upon the arrangement of the things, 
and their parts, that the order and arrangement of the 
thought depend ; and upon the order and arrange- 
ment of the thought, and its parts, depend the order 
and arrangement of the expreflion. And this arrange- 
ment is natural or not, in the thoughts and in the ex- 
pressions, which are images, when it is or is not con- 
formable to the things, which are models. And if 
there are feveral things which follow each other, or 
leveral parts of the fame thing, and if they be other- 
wife arranged in the thought than they are in nature, 
there is an inverfion or confufion in the thought ; and 
if, in the expreflion, there be ftill another arrange- 
ment than in the thought, there will be a further con- 
fufion. Whence it follows, that inverfion muft ei- 
ther be in the thoughts or in the expreflions ; and that 
it cannot be in either but by perplexing the natu- 
ral order of the things reprefented. 

What is, then, the arrangement of the things in 
nature ? 

It is a received maxim among all philofbphers, 
That the objeft moves the power, and that the foul 
cannot be inclined to any thing without paving known 
it before. And does not common fenfe alone tell 

us, 
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us, that the firing of the inftrument muft be ftruck 
before it return the (bunds? The objeft, then, towards 
which it is meant to incline us, by the difcourfe, muft 
be prefented to us before any thing elfe ; fince it is 
that which is to perfuade us, and produce our con- 
fcnt. 

What is it that pafles within us when we are de- 
termined to any movement ? I fee an objeft ; I dif- 
cover in it qualities which pleafe me or not ; I am 
inclined to it or fly from it. There is then firft in 
me, a knowledge of the objeft and its qualities ; af- 
terwards comes the movement. I begin not to be 
moved before knowing : I know before I am moved. 
This is what pafles within me. 

If I want to make another man know, that he 
ought to ihun or purfue any objeft, I will begin then 
by fhowing him that objeft. Afterwards I will let 
him underftand what he ought to do about it. The 
order which I have followed for myfelf, is likewife 
to be followed for him ; fince his machine is compo- 
fed like mine, and fince it is the fame fpring that a- 

nimates it. 1 (aw a ferpent, 1 fled : fo I muft 

firft give him an idea of the danger, if I would have 
him of himfelf determined to an efcapc. 

This procefs is farther proved by the order of our 
expreflions, when we fpeak by gefturqs. I am at 
table •, 1 want to aik fome bread. After having ren- 
dered attentive to my expreflion the per(bn who can 
give it me, (hall I begin by pointing at myfelf? 
Shall I not rather point out to him the objeft, in or- 
der afterwards, by bringing back my gefture to my- 

B 2 fclf, 
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felf, to indicate to him the aftion which J ciefire of 
him ? I (hall fay then, in the language of gefture, 
Panem prabe mibi, and not, Donnez moi du pain* 
" Give me fbme bread." 

The Emperor Domitian had a fingular dexterity 
in (hooting with the bow. He cauied his arrows 
pafs through between the expanded fingers of a flave 
and did him no hurt. What order muft he have fol- 
lowed in this aftion? He muft firft have placed the 
flave at the proper diftance of a butt; afterwards 
caufed him prefent his hand open, and the fingers ex-f 
panded ; finally, the Emperor fhot, and the flave was 
not hurt. This arrangement is the fame when one 
confiders the aftion in the defign only. Domitian faid 
within himfelf, I will caufe place a flave at a certain 
diftance ; he will raife his hand, expand his fingers ; I 
will fhoot my arrows without hurting him. He exe- 
cuted it in the fame order, as has been fecn f This 
order was then the natural order of the narrative. 
Confequently, whoever ihould take upon himfelf to 
fay, Domitien tiroit des fitches a travers les doigts 
^cartes d % un ej clave , qui lui prefentoit, a une certaine 
diftance y la main ouverte; " Domitian fhot his arrows 
< 4 between the expanded fingers of a flave, who pre- 
* c fented to him, at a certain diftance, his open hand," 
would neither follow the order of the defign, nor the 
prder of the execution, Sueton has then followed it, 
when he wrote, In pueri procul ftantis^ prabentijque 
pro fcopu/o, dijpanfam dexlra manus palmam, fagittas 
fantu arte dirtxit, ut omnes^ per intervalla digitorum, 

innocue 
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innocui evader ent *. In the French the a&ion is 
done firft ; iiroii, fhot ; afterwards comes the inftru- 
ment with which it is done, des fltcbts y arrows; then 
the butt or aim fhot at, les doigts ecartes^ the ex- 
panded fingers j at laft, Pefclaye, the flave, fhows 
himfelf, a une ctrtaine diftance, at a certain diftance. 

This very period which you cite, I fhall be told, 
fuppofes neceflarily an order anterior to what it pre- 
fents. For why fhould pueri be in the genitive, if 
the mind had not feen palmam before ? why fhould 
fagittas be in the accufative, if direxit had not alfb 
been feen ? But the firft order of the period in the 
mind is furely the natural order ; then that which is 
found in the fame period exprefled by words is only 
the order of inftitution. There is even yet another 
order, which may be called metaphyfical, and which 
is more natural than that which the period cited pre- 
fents; fince it is founded upon the very order in 
which the ideas arife and combine themfelves in the 
mind. But befides that, what could be anfwered to 
one who fhould maintain that the mind takes in feve- 
ral objefts at one view ? There would then be no 
longer any fucceflive order to imitate in the expre£ 
fion, and every thing would fall again into anarchy, 

Thefe difficulties, let me be allowed to fay it, can- 
not be any, but to fuch as have not thoroughly com- 
prehended the ftate of the queftion. 

That there may be in the mind a grammatical ar* 

* The author of Spedacle de la nature, who has adopted 
our principle in his Mecanique des langues, applies it in the 
fame manner to different examples. 

rangement. 
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rangement, relative to the rules eftablifhed for the 
mechanifm of the language in which one intends to 
exprefs one's felf ; that there may alfb be an arrange* 
ment of the ideas confidered metaphyfically, that is 
to fay, as fubjefts, or attributes, or connections; that 
thefe ideas, in certain cafes, may prefent them- 
felves all at once, and without any fucceflive order, 
as when the eye comprifes at one glance all the parts 
of a piflure; thefe are not the fubjefts of our 
prefent difcuffion. We are not inquiring after the 
order in which our ideas arife in us, but that in which 
they depart from us, when, annexed to words, 
they are arranged in regular fucceffion, in order to in- 
ftill perfuafion in our hearers. In a word, we are 
feeking the oratorical order, the order which paints, 
the order which affefts; and we are faying, that this 
order fhould be, in narrative, the fame as that in the 
thing related; and that, in cafes where the intention 
is to perfuade, to make the hearer confent to what we 
are faying to him, importance ought to regulate the 
ftations of the objefts ; and confequently give the firft 
place to the words which contain the moft interefting 
objeft. We have proved, that this order is that of na- 
ture ; let us now prove, that the Latin language fol- 
lows it, and of courfe the Greek. It is known thefe 
two languages have the fame genius, and the fame 
flexibility in their conftruftions. 

The moft important obje& in an oratorical propo- 
rtion is, either the fubjeft; or the verb, which fignifies 
the a&ion; or the adverb, which exprefles the manner 
of the aftion; or, finally, the attribute, on which the 

objeft 
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objeft of the a&ion depends. Thus the verb, the ad- 
verb, the fubjeft, the attribute, the regimen of the 
attribute, will have by turns the firft place in the pro- 
portion, according to their degree of importance with 
relation to the defign of the fpeaker. Let us con- 
fult the authors. 

We have (aid, that if the fubjeft was the chief 
point, it would appear at the head of the fentence. 

Populus Romanus, Lucullo imperante, Jibi Pontum 

aperuit. Cic. " It is the Roman people who," £sfr. 

Una falus visits nullarn Jperare falutem. Virg. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas. Virg. 

Metius ille eft duftor itineris bujus. Metius idem 
bujus machinator belli. Metius foederis Romani AU 
banique ruptor. Liv. 

Primus fentio mala nojlra. Primus refci/co omnia. 
Primus porro obnuncio. Ter. 

When Scevola wants to inform Porfenna that he 
is a Roman, he fays, Romanus fum civis, " I am a 
Roman." Liv. 

When Gavius, from his high crofs, cries out, " I am 
a citizen," he fays, Civis Romanus fum. Cic. Why 
this difference of conftru&ion of the fame three 
words ? The reafon of it is perceptible in the prin- 
ciple in queftion. The quality of a Roman was, in 
the one, the principal objeftj in the other, it was 
that of a citizen. 

2 do, If the principal objed is the a&ion itfelf which 
k doing, or done, the verb which exprefles it ihows 
kfelf firft. 

Fuifti apud Leccam, Diftribuifti partes Italia. Sta- 

tuifti 
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tuifti quo quemque proficifci plaeeret. Delegifti quos 
Rome relinqueres, quos tecum educeres. DefcripfifK 
partes urbis ad incendia. Confirmafti ipfum jam effe 
exiturum. Dixifti paululum, &c. Invcnti funt qui 
te y &V. Cic. Cat. i. 

Dolebam ac vehementer angebar, cum 9 &c. Gc. 

Ibant obfcuri fola fub nolle. Virg. 

— — Perfonat hac ingens latratu. Vinj. 

%tio 9 If the chief attention is due to the objeft of 
the aftion, as happens almoft continually, then the 
regimen is before the verb. 

Extin&um nymphae crudeli funere Daphnim 

Flebant. Virg. 

Cbelum, non anitnum, mutant qui trans mare 
currunt. Hot. 

Tantam manfuetudinem, tatn inufitatam cleraen- 
tiam, nullo modo praterire pojfum. Cic. 

Examples of this kind are Co common, that it is 
needlefs to cite any more : there are few Latin fen- 
tences in which there are not (bme. 

4/0, In fine, if we treat of the manner of the ac- 
tion, the adverb, or circumftance, that comes in place 
of it, will appear in the front. 

Ruina reftinguam incendium meum. Sail. 
Si quantum in agro locifque defertis audacia poteft^ 
tantum in foro. Cic. 
Ne cupide emas. Cato. 
Non bene conveniunt, nee in una fide morantur, 
Majeftas et amor. Ovid. 

Tandem aliquando, 8>uirites 9 Catilinam, &c. Cic. 

m y 
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Why this arrangement ? It is becaufe, in modal 
propofitiorts, it is the mode or manner which is the 
objcft of the fpeaker. 

Nay more, of two nouns found together, it is the 
moft interefting that prefents itfelf the firft. Diuturni 
filentiu Neque turpis mors forti viro accidere poteft, 
nee immatura conJu\ari y nee mifer* fapienti. 

If an oppofition be the matter in hand, we will fay. 
Liter a litoribus; or ma armis\ rufticus urbanum\ 
murcm mus 5 veterem vetus \ bofpes amicum* 

But left it fhould be imagined that thefe fhort ex- 
amples have been difcovered after long perquifition, 
let us apply the fame principle to longer paflages. If 
it is true, it ought to hold every where. 

Every body knows this beginning of Cicero's firft 
oration againft Cataline, §>uoufque tandem ahutere, Ca± 
talina % patientid noftrd ? u How long then, Catiline, 
will you abufe our patience ?" The firft objeft is an 
adverb of time, which denotes that the patience is ex- 
haufted. The foul of the period is a fentiment of 
indignation and impatience; and that fentiment is not 
exprefled in this phrafe by any term but by quoufque 
tandem. The abufe does not come till pretty far af- 
ter; becaufe, if one be fall of indignation at that a- 
bufe, it is by reafbn of its too long continuance. Pa* 
tientia noflra is.neceflary to the meaning, it is true, 
but, placed in its prefent fituation, it has in itfelf only 
a fubordinate force. 

Quamdhi etiam furor ifte tuus nos eludet ? Quern 

adfintfr. fefe effrenata jafiabit audacia ? This is pre-' 

cifely the lame arrangement; becaufe the main of the 

C thought 
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thought and fentiment is the fame : §>uoufque 9 quamdiu, 
quern adfinem. Furor jfte tuus % fliould be before */*- 
det ; b^caufe that objeft is the caufe which produces 
the indignation. This, however, does not (ay, that 
eludet (ignifies little : every thing is ftrong in this o- 
ration : but there are more interefting objefts than 
that which this word reprefents. Why then, in 
the following member, is not audacia placed before 
jaftabit ? That order does not feem to agree with the 
principle. The difficulty will difappear, by making 
a fhort remark. Effrenata marks and poflefles the 
place of audacia, which was only put to the end for 
the number and cadency. A remarkable final was 
neceflary : jaftabit, which is of three long fyllables, 
and which has the laft flender, would not have (truck 
brifkly, like audacia, whofe found, with the final 
daflyle, caufes a fhrill break of the voice. We ihall 
hereafter fpeak of the changes which harmony occa- 
fions.in the application of this principle. Let us 
proceed. 

Nibilne te noSurnum pr<efidium pal alii, nihil urbis 
vigili^ nihil timor populi, nihil concurfus bonorum 
omnium, nihil, &?r. meverunt ? Nothing is capable 
of touching you : it is. the nihil which denotes the 
invincible obftinacy of Catiline ; the enumeration of 
the things which ought to move him is ' altogether 
comprehended in it : nothing. 

Pat ere confilia tua non fentis ? Is not paten here 
the verb which plays the principal . part, and which 
ought to ftrike Catiline the moft ? 

ConJlriSam jam omnium borum conjcientia teneri 

conjurationem 
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conjurationem tuam non vides ? Confiriflam prefents 
the idea of confinement; omnium horum confidential 
is but a fort of adverb, exprefled by feveral words, to 
explain the manner of confinement or reftraint. 
<$uid proximd, quid fuperiore noSeegerts ? quos convo* 
coverts ? Thefe are the circumftances ; they are all 
prefented before the verb, becaufe the queftion is a- . 
bout them, more even than about the verb which 
follows, Quern noftrum ignorare arbitraris ? 

O tempora ! mores! the exclamation claims the 
precedency. 

Senatus hoc intelligit % conful videt ; hie tamenvivit. 
Tranflating this is fufficient to make the principle ap- 
pear. " Even the fenate is informed of it; the 
" conful fees it ; and yet fuch a man is alive." 

Vivit ! " What am I faying ! he is alive ! " 

Immo vero, etiam in fenatum venit. " He does 
much more, he comes into the fenate." It is the 
circumftance of the place, the fenate. 

What does he there ? Fit concilii publici particeps : 
notat et defignat oculis adcadem unumquemque noftrum. 
The matter is about aftion, the verb is firft. 

Nos autem viri fortes. This is another arrangement* 
It is an imputation to be caft ; upon whom ? Upon 
thofe who are at the helm of the ftate : " And we 
44 who love the commonwealth, think we do enough 
" for her/' Off. 

It is needlefs, I fuppofe, to pufh this detail fur* 
ther. The proofs may be found in Cicero, Livy, 
Salluft, Terence, Plautus, &c. almoftfrom one end 

C 2 to 
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tp the other. This will be very perceptible, efpe- 
cially in the animated paflages. 4 

, Some places have been cited to us, in which the 
application of this principle does not appear to hit. 
Jtf iftis faucibuS) iftis laterifas, iftd gladiator id cor- 
poris fir mil at c^ tantum vini in HippU nuptiis exbau- 
feras, ut tibi necejfe efet, infopuli Romans ionfpeBu* 
Vomer e poftridie. Gc. 

This very example falls in with the rule. The 
v objed upon which the orator infills, is the ftrength 
of Anthony's conftitution, in order to procure a judg* 
merit from thence of the excefs of his debauch. 

Here is another one taken from the oration againft 
Verres, Stetit foleatus prat or poputi Romania mm 
pallio purpureo, tunicaque tolari, tnuliercula nixus in 
littore. It is certain, fay they, that the principal 
idea is, mulierculd mxus in littore. 

But the queftion is, What is the firfVobjeft that 
ftrikes ? It is a man ftanding, Stetit. Who is this man i 
It is the praetor of the Roman people : This is what 
interefts 6rft, and what makes the fequel interefting. 
For if this man who is obferved were not a Roman 
magiftrate, but very little attention would be given 
to the circumftances in which he appears. It is the 
contraft of the roan's functions with his conduft which 
ftrikes us. It was proper, then, to preient the mai> 
firft, and afterwards the man's behaviour/ painted ao* 
cording to the gradation of nature. 

It will be the fame with all the other examples ; by 
looking narrowly into them, one ihall find that the 
difficulty is only apparent, 

If 
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Xf this principle hold, it will be faid, nothing can 
be eafier, at leaft to one who has a metaphyseal head, 
than to frame Latin fentences : he might go with his 
rule in his hand, and the fuccefs of the operation 
would be infallible. 

It is true, that their conftruftion becomes much 
eafier and more certain by this means; nevertheless, 
all the difficulties are not removed. The application 
of the principle has, even to the metaphyfician him* 
felf, puzzling variations, which are occafioned by the 
way in which objc&s are mutually mingled, conceal- 
ed, obfeured, involved, dilguifed, in our thoughts; fa 
that there always remain, at leaft in certain cafes, fome 
parts of the difficulty. 

In the fecond place, there is one thing which per* 
plexes this regular arrangement, and by which, it is 
thought, may be explained every thing that may be 
found contrary to our principle. This is number ami 
harmony. It is for them that the Latin authors di£> 
compofe the natural order of the ideas, and confe- 
quently of the expreffions, efpecially when the diP» 
order which it occafions gives lefs trouble than exer- 
cife to the mind. We have, by the by, prefented 
an example of this in the period of Cicero, where 
audacia is put at the end, though it ought to have 
been before the verb; and we cite no other here, that 
we may not infift too much upon minute particulars. 

It refults from fo many examples quoted, that the 
Latin language conftantiy follows the oratorical order, 
and that it is for that reafon, certainly, that it has fo 
much fire, fb much ftrength, fo much paffion, being 

aflifted 
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aftifted in its progrcfs by all the impctuofity of the 
heart, which proceeds in the fame direction as itfelf. 
Will it on this account be lefs philofbphical? There 
are people who pretend it will. But to perfuade us 
of this, it would be neceflary to prove, that the order 
of the words ought to be different in philofbphy and 
in eloquence ; that it is better, and more perfpicuous 
in itfelf, to fay, in a philofbphical treatife, Sol eft ro Hin- 
dus ^ than rotundus eft fol; in fine, that the Latin Ian- • 
guage, which performs the greater, in bending itfelf 
to the progrefs of the paflions, fhall not be able to 
perform the lefs, by fimply following that of the un- 
derftanding. 

II. Of the French Arrangement. 

If it be more than probable that the Latins and 
Grecians followed the natural order, there is the fame 
degree of probability, that, on our part, we invert it; 
fince we follow an order contrary to theirs, and put 
at the end what they put at the beginning. 

But whence comes this difbrder among us ? The 
queftion here is, to inquire into the caufes of it, and 
to unfold them as clearly as poflible. 
• The Latins had but one reafbn to invert the natu- 
ral order, of which we have fpoken ; this was the har- 
mony. Their language, more flexible than ours, af- 
fumed all the forms of their ideas, and reprefented 
them without any change, almoft as in a mirror. As 
they had cafes properly fo called, and as they were 
pot afraid of taking the principle of the aftion for the 

objeft, 
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objeft, if it happened that the objeft were placed be* 
fore the principle, they followed the oratorical or- 
der, without dread* of ambiguous or contrary mean* 
ings. Thus in this phrafe, Patrem arnat filius, they 
were not afraid that the father, who is the objeft, 
fhould be taken for the principle; or that the fbn, 
who is the principle, fhould be taken for the objeft. 
Their termination gives them a fixed quality, and a 
certain meaning, without owing any thing to the place 
they poflefs. It is not the fame in French, or in Eng- 
lilh, in this phrafe, Le fils aime le pere, " The fon 
loves the father." The father, and the (on are govern- 
ing or governed according to the place precifely which 
they poflefs ; and if they be placed the fame way as 
in the Latin, they will have a quite contrary meaning. 

Patrem amat filius. 

Le pere aime le fils. 

The father loves the fbn. 
So that it is to their refpeftive poficion that they owe 
the quality of an objeft, or of a principle. 
• Another reafon yet is, that in French, and in Eng- 
lifh, we have a multitude of auxiliaries, whofe place is 
not eafy to regulate, and which might occafion us in- 
terruptions in certain cafes. Thefe are the two prin- 
cipal caufes which have thrown us into this land of 
irregularity of ftrufture, an irregularity which we 
fhun however as often as our language permits. This 
we fhall fee below. 

In order thoroughly to inquire into this matter, 
fufficiently interefting to us, it is neceflary to go back 
to the caufe of the genius of languages. Every lan- 
guage, 
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guage, it is laid, has its own. That is true. Bat firft 
it fhould have been laid, that there is a general one 
drawn from the nature of mankind. 

Men are naturally the fame in all places, and in all 
times, having all a thinking and a perceptive faculty, 
of which they communicate the interior movements to 
each other, from motives of neceffity; confequently 
they fhould all be inclined to make this communica- 
tion in the fhorteft and fureft method : for neceffity 
has not two ways. As fbon as this gives its orders and 
fpeaks, it goes direftly to the faft. No diftindion, 
neither of countries, nor of times. It is a fpring placed 
in every mind, which a&uates and moves them all in 
the fame manner. And fuppofing that there is an ex- 
terior machine, to reprefent their movements, as often 
as the fame objeft fhall agitate thofe internal fprings, 
there will thence refult, if not as lively, at leaft as 
many expreflions in that exterior machine, and they 
will be there every where multiplied and arranged 
according to the number and order of the jerks of the 
fpring within. It plainly appears that this exterior 
machine is fpeech. 

If fpeech be confidered before its dhrifion into 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, &c. and in the idea of its pof. 
fible perfection, we fee it fhould follow, ftep by ftep # 
the head and the heart ; that it fhould render literally 
the thought, its circumftances, its light, its fire, its 
parts, with their configurations, their conne&ions, 
their degrees. It is a portraiture in which our mind 
fhould fee itfelf externally, whole and entire, fuch as 
it is in all its positions, in all its movements. 

If 
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If it be divided, and confidered, not in its poffible 
perfe&ion, but as it really is in its exiftent forms ; e- 
very form may be confidered in two lights ; with re- 
gard to the particular genius of the nations accor- 
ding to the climates which they inhabit; and with re- 
gard to the particular compofition of the founds 
which conftitute one language in oppofition to ano- 
ther. 

It is plain, that if languages be confidered with re- 
fpeft to the particular genius of the people, there will 
always be the fame order in the ideas, and confe- 
quently in the expreflions; becaufe men are every 
where men. All the difference that can be found in 
them, will be in their greater or lefs vivacity or ener- 
gy. The people who have mod fire and vivacity, 
may exprefs fewer things, and leave more to be guefs- 
ed by their hearers; becaufe, fatisfying themfelves 
with the chief heads of the ideas, which they will 
exprefs with energy, they will leave to the difcern- 
ment of the hearer the other ideas, which might retard 
them tin inftant, and hinder them from coming to the 
point fo foon. Such as are moreflegmatic or dull, will 
take all the time neceflary, fucceflively to exprefs all 
their ideas, principal and acceflbry, with all their cir- 
cumftances: for hitherto we fuppofe that the Ian* 
guage accommodates itfelf to all the thoughts, to their 
parts, to their manner of being. Now, one does not 
fee two different arrangements. It is the fame both 
in the ideal, and a&ually exiftent language, confidered 
only with refpeft to the peculiar genius of the people. 
And it mud indeed be the fame ; fince there are good 
D reafons 
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reafons for its being fo, and none for its being other- 
wife. 

Hitherto the want alone of the fpeaker regulates 
the language, .and the arrangement of the words; and 
this matter has every where and conftantly the fame 
method, whofe great and only principle is intereft or 
neceflity. 

We muft then look for the caufe of the different 
arrangements of words fomewhere elfe. It will be 
found in the fecond manner of confidering particular 
languages. 

The particular languages in bring are very remote 
from poflible and ideal perfection. They have all 
the fame aim, which is, to paint diftin&ly and exad- 
ly in the minds of the hearers what exifts in the min4 
of the fpeaker ; and thefe two qualities include all the 
perfection of language. But there are fome who 
have fewer colours than others, or who have them lefs 
flrong, or lefs eafy to grind, and to blend, in order to 
produce the fhades, which fhould be the ground-work 
of the differences in languages. 

All languages confift in founds. Thefe founds 
being reprefented in fuch or fuch a way, belong to one 
language or to another, by a certain analogy, which 
unites them, and forms of them a kind of body, the 
whole of which is called a language. Now, thefe 
reprefented founds are multiplied more or lefs, which 
occafions copioufnefs or poverty; they are more or 
lefs ftrong, which occafions energy or weaknefi ; they 
have more or lefs flexibility, which produces fmooth- 
nefs, pcrfpicuity, precifion. 

Wc 
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We have now traced tho fource of the different 
conftru&ions and arrangements. This is what forms 
the particular genius of languages, with regard to the 
fh-udure of the words, and what obliges them to de- 
viate from nature more or left, according as they are 
more or lefs forced to it by penury, weaknefi, or in- 
flexibility. And here will be found the reafbn of the 
difference between the French and Latin arrange- 
ment. 

Before entering upon the comparifon of the two 
languages, let me be allowed to examine, in a few 
words, what is the number and nature of the parts ad- 
mitted into difcourfe. 

All words are reprefentations of our thoughts, juft 
as our thoughts are the reprefentations of objefis. As 
objefts are either (ingle, making one whole, feparated 
from every other objeft ; or conne&ed, and having 
a relation to other objefis ; there ihould be in our 
minds two forts of reprefentations; the, one, of ob- 
jefts confidered as (ingle ; and the other, of the fame 
objefts confidered as having a relation to others: 
which conftitutes two forts of thoughts ; the one, to 
reprefent objefts ; the other, to reprefent their rela- 
tions. From whence refult alfb Wo forts of words ; 
the one called names, and the other verbs. I might 
then define the name, a word which denotes an objeft 
confidered as alone ; and the verb, one which denotes 
the ratio or relation of objefts between tbemfelves. 
I fhall endeavour to juftify and explain thefe two 
definitions. 

The moft fimple objeft about which the mind caa 
D 2 be 
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be employed, is what we denote by the word etre^ 
" be, being ; " which is a name when an article or 
pronominal adjective is joined to it, un etre, " a be- 
" ing." It is the bafis of all the attributes that any 
one thing whatever can receive. A thing muft be, 
before it be in fuch or fuch a manner. 

In the fame way, the mod (imple relation that can 
have place between two obje&s, is that which is ex- 
preflcd alfo by the fame word etre, " to be," or 
" being," but without an article or pronominal ad- 
jective ; and then it is a verb : Dieu eft ban, " God 
" is good." This relation is likewife the bafis of all 
the other relations which can be found between any 
objefts ; and, confequently, of all which we can po£ 
fibly conceive in our minds, and which we exprefs 
by words : wherefore it has been called zfubftantive 
verb. It is the Angular one of its fpecies. Why has 
not the name etre, " being," the fame privilege of a 
fingular fubftantive among the names ? Let me be 
allowed to confider it as fuch for fbme minutes ; and 
confequently let me look upon all the other names as 
real adjectives, at leaft in comparifbn with this. 

They are fb in effeft, as may eafily be proved. If 
I fay, [un] etre etendu, " [an] extended being," k 
is owned there is in thefe two words a fubftantiVe 
and an adjective. If thele two words could be united 
into one, would not that word, though fingle and 
one, be an adjedtive ? This union is performed in the 
word corps, " body." Say, \un\ etre etendu, vivant ; 
" [a] being extended, living;" there are two adjec- 
tives: one fingle word exprefTes them; plante, 

" plant." 
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u plant." Say; [uri] itre etendu, vivant, anime, rai- 
fonnable; " [a] being extended, living, animated, ra- 
" tional;" there are four of them in one (ingle 
word, bomme, " man." Are not thefe names realad- 
jeftives, at lead in companion of the name itre, 
« being?" 

But cuftom has not thought proper to give them 
that denomination : it has been referred for fuch as 
fignify feparable qualities ; whether eflential, which 
are called a difference, and which, annexed to the 
genus, conftitute the f pedes ; as the word raifonnable, 
" rational," joined to animal, which is the genus, 
conftitutes the fpecies called bomme, " man : " or 
accidental, which are applied to the fpecies; as that 
which is fignified by the word bon, " good," which 
may either be or not be, joined to that of bomme, 
" man." Thele adje&ive words have been prepared, 
like pieces of veneering in cabinet-work, to be added 
either to the generical or to the Ipecifical word. But 
they make with it in reality but one word ; juft as in 
the 'expreflion, man, the words, being % living, a- 
nimated, rational, make but one. It is this unity of 
expreflion which is the foundation of the concord of 
the fubftantive with the adjeftive, in gender, in num- 
ber, and in cafe, where there are cafes in lauguages. 
Juft as the fubftantive name itre, " being," the 
bafis of all other names without exception, may bear 
very numerous acceflbriesj fb alfo the fubftantive 
verb itre, " be," which marks the moft fimple rela- 
tion of union between two objefts, is the bafis of 
very many other relations in verbs. The chief of 

thefe 
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thefc relations are thofe of aftion and paflion ; which 
hath given rife to the aftive and paffive voices in 
verbs. Then thofe of time, of manner, of com- 
mand, and ibmetimes of place. Thefe relations, 
added to the fimple one expreffed by the fubftandve 
verb etre^ " be," have occafioned the quality of ad* 
jeftive verbs to be given to all other verbs. 

The Hebrews, in their verbs, had many advan- 
tages over the Greeks and Latins, as to thofe forts of 
relations. They (aid in one (ingle word, not only, 
" I have taught, I have been taught ; " but alio, 
" I have taught exa&ly, I have been taught exa&ly, 
" I have been ordered to teach, 1 have been ordered 
" to be taught, I have taught myfelf." And with 
this alfo they exprefled the times, the genders, and 
the numbers. 

The French and Engltfh languages, on the con- 
. trary, are obliged to employ a great many auxiliaries 
to exprefs all thofe relations : an auxiliary for the 
aftive, at lead in moft part of the moods ; the verb 
avoir, " have ; " an auxiliary for the paffive, the 
verb itre , " be ; " often thefe two auxiliaries to- 
gether, jai iti enfeigne, " I have been taught; " an 
auxiliary for the perfon,^, "I," /«, "thou," //, " he j " 
an auxiliary for certain moods, que, " that, let; " 
to thefe add, peculiar to the Englifh, " may, can ; " 
and an auxiliary for certain times, " lhall, will, 
? f might, could, fhould, would." If there be add* 
ed to the verb befides, the adverb tmSement^ " ex- 
** a&ly," which is likewife an auxiliary, to denote the 
manner, the French or Engjiih verb, attended by all 

that 
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that retinue, je-ai-ete exaftement enfeigtie, " I have 
u been exa&ly taught," will be to the Hebrew 
verb, which exprefles all thefe relations in one fingle 
word, what tothe concrete name bomme, " man/' is 
this expreflion, which is its definition, un Sire itendu* 
vivant, anime 9 raifonnable, " a bring extended, li- 
" ving, animated, rational." 

The Greeks and Latins keep a fort of medium be- 
tween the Hebrews and the Engliih and French. 
They have not near fo many auxiliaries as we, and 
they have more than the Hebrews. They have no 
auxiliary verbs but in fome tenfes of the paffive. 
They have no perfonal auxiliaries. We lhall fee the 
confequences which will refult from thefe obferva- 
tions. But before we draw them, there is yet one 
other remark to be made. 

It is, That names have no relation between them* 
felves, and govern one another only by the interpo* 
fition of a verb, either of the fubftantive verb, or 
fome of the adje&ive verbs, exprefled or underftood. 
If, I fay, excluding the fubftantive verb, un bomme 
ban, " a man good,' 1 thefe two ideas will not be con* 
neded ; they will only be fet befide one another. 
If I do not exclude it, it is then underftood, and the 
expreffion, un bomme bon, " a man good," is equiva- 
lent to this, un bomme qui eft bon % " a man who is 
u good." When the relation is firaple, that is to fay, 
exprefled by the fingle fubftantive yerb tire, " be," 
it has then but two terms ; the one, from whence the 
relation fets out, and the other, where it arrives ; Dieu 
eft bon, " God is good:" and in that cafe, as there is 

an 
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an identity between thefe two terms, which are united 
and blended together by the fubftantive verb, it has 
not been thought neceflary, in any language, to have 
any exterior difference between the terms. We fay, 
in French and Engliih, Dieu eft ion, " God is 
" good ; " in Latin, Deus eft bonus. But when the 
relations are aftive or paflive, that is to fay, when, 
befide the fimple relation, there is found that of ac- 
tion in one term, and of paflion in the other ; then 
fome exterior difference was neceflarily to be put be- 
tween the term afting, and the term upon which the 
aftion was pafling. This grammatical piece of meta- 
phyfics needs an example. This Latin (entence, 
Pater amatfilium % if it is refolved, is all one with 
this, Pater eft amansfilium : the fimple relation is, 
Pater eft amans ; the aftive relation which is joined 
to the fimple, is that of amans, which pafles upon 
filium. The fimple relation, for the reafon lately 
mentioned, requires no exterior difference : but the 
aftive relation requires fbme in one or other of the 
terms, if there be danger of confufion. Who could 
underftand the meaning of this propofition, Pater 
amat films ? Which of the two terms is the agent? 
It cannot be guefled. 

Let us now draw fome confequences. 

It follows from thefe observations, That there are 
but three neceflary parts of fpeech ; the name and 
the verb, which exprels objefts and their relations, 
and which conftitute what is called the propofition ; 
and the conjunftion, which ferves to conneft the pro- 
pofitions together, to make them a coherent difcourfeu 
• * Adverbs 
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Adverbs are but modificative auxiliaries, which 
may be wanted, and which are fometimes found in- 
cluded in other verbs. For example; Aller fortvite* 
u Go Very quick," is exprefled by the fitigle word 
Courir, " Run.*' They are to the verb what the ad- 
jeftive, which exprefles the accidental qualities, is fa 
the name ; it is an acceflbry, which is fometimes in- 
corporated; as in the Example which I have juft cited. 
So it enters into the competition of thfc vert>, and 
may be reckoned as one of its pat ts. 

Proportions are likewife of the fame kind : they 
may be confidered as feparate chatafters to add to fob* 
flantives the manner of (ignification peculiar to the 
adverb* Ah example will alfo demonftfate this ob* 
fervation. You fay juftement, u juftly;" it is the laft 
fyllable which is the adverbial chara&eriftic i put the 
prepofition avec 9 " with," before the* mmtjuftice, 
t€ juftice," it will give the fame manner of fignifica* 
tion to the fubftantive juftice> " juftice," that the 
fyllable ment) " ly," gave to the adjeftivey^, u juft," 
Thus the prepofitions are reducible to the adverb. 
They have been invented to (land inftead of it, to 
exercife its fun&ion, with the afliftance of the fub- 
ftantive ; becaufe this was found to produce the ad- 
vantage of variety : and befides, by this means might 
be fpared fome adjeftives derived from adverbs, which . 
would have appeared harfli and difagreeable. 

It follows, 2dfy, That in a fimple propofition, 
that is to fay, where the relation is fimple, there 
is only the principle, the term, and the connec- 
tion of the one with the other. The principle 

E is 
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is called afubjefi ; the term, an attribute ; the con- 
nexion, a verb : Dieu eft bon, " God is good." # . 
In a propofition expreffing an aftive relation, there 
is, befides, an objeft : Le fere aime le fils 9 " The 
" father loves the fon ; " that is to fay, The 
father is loving the fon. The father is the fubjeft, 
is the verb, loving the aftive attribute, and the fon 
the objeft of the a&ion. In the paflive, the objeft 
is put in a contrary order : The father is loving the 
fon ; in the paflive, The fon is loved by the father. 

Such is the whole machine, all the pieces, and all 
the fprings of language. 

It follows, %tio, That, in general, all adje&ives 
fhould be placed befide their fubftantives, and all ad- 
verbs befide their verbs, and that the verbs, and what 
depends upon them, fhould, ufually, be fituated be- 
tween the fubjeft and the objeft, or the objeft and the 

* The members of a dm pie phrafe, or, as it is here called, 
propofition, as diitinguiftied from a period, are by the Abbe 
Gerard reckoned feven in number ; 1. the fubjelt or agent ; 
* 2. the attribution of aclion or event ; 3. the objecl ; 4. the 
term ; 5. the circumftance ; 6. the connection ; and, 7. the 
addrefs, interjeclive particles, or other acceflbry concomi- 
tants : as, 

7 6142 ' $ 3 

Monfiiur, fi <vous me faitts promtemtnt reponfes, 

761243 5 

u Sir, if you fend me returns fpeedily." 

See Vrais princtpes dt la langut Fra*foife 9 difc. '3 . And, perhaps, 
each of thefe feven members of a phrafe may, in Englifti, take 
the precedence, according as the orcfer of execution in a nar- 
rative, or the necefllty of perfuafion in an oratorical fentence, 
may require. . 

fubjeft, 
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fobjeft, according to the order intended to be follow- 
ed, metaphyfical or oratorical, fuppofing that the 
undemanding and affeftions have each their form of 
proceeding, and method of arrangement. 

It follows, 4/0, That the French language having 
an eflential difference from the Latin in its conftruc- 
tions, as every body allows ; and that having none 
in the nature, either of its conjun&ions, orofitspre- 
pofitions, or of its adverbs, but only in the verbs 
and names ; it can only be in thefe two parts of fpeech 
that the reafbn of that difference is found. 

Names have, in Latin, terminations, which denote 
their modifications and relations, aftive or paffive. 
This is what they call cafes. The Englifh and 
French have no cafes ; they have nothing intrinfic 
but the mark of number and of appropriation, which 
is the letter s in the plural, and, in Englifh, in cir- 
cumftances fimilar to thofe in which the Latins ufe 
their genitive. As to what concerns relations and 
modifications, they have an article, fbmetimes fimple 
le, /a 9 les, " the ; •* fbmetimes compounded with a 
prepofition du 9 au, which is equivalent to de le 9 a le 9 
t€ of, to, from, at, by, the." 

In their verbs, the Latins had found the means of 
incorporating into one fingle word, not only the ac- 
tion, but alfb the perfbn, the number, the time, the 
manner. As to us, we muft fometimes have three 
auxiliaries to exprefs all thefe parts ; a particle, que* 
41 that;" a perfbnal pronoun je, "I;" a verb, ait, 
*< may have; " and, finally, the verb, which exprefles 

E 2 the 
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the fpeciesof aftion, aime, " love," quejaie aime; in 
Latin, amavcrim, 

This twofold difference obferved, let us lee if it is 
from thence that the difference of our arrangement 
ftrifes, 

Why put we almoft continually the regimen of 
the aftiye verb after the verb itfelf, when the latins 
put it before? The Latins did it to follow the order 
of the affections, which is the natural order, when the 
aim is perfuafion. , They could dp fo, becaufe the 
inflexions of their cafes determined their names in a 
certain mapner to be governing or governed. They 
Could fay, Pattern amat filius\ but we, not having 
thefe inflections to exprefs the love of the ion towards 
the father, cannot fay, Le pere aime lefils, <* The fa- 
<* ther loves the fon :" we muft by all means fay, Le 
Jils aime le pere y " The fon loves the father." 

We have no other order to follow if we intend to 
be underftopd ; the neceffity of it is perceptible in 
a&ive relations. 

It is true, we follow the fame order in fimple rela- 
tions, Dieu efi bon^ " God is good;" though th^re be 
not a neceffity to diftinguifti the objeft and the priq- 
. dple of the a£tion. But to this it may be anfwered. 
That this order has only been followed by analogy, 
to comply with that which- the aftive verbs require, 
and not to make too great variety in our conftru&ions, 
Qur old authors faid, in imitation of the Latin ftrufturft, 
JJn chien malade etoit, u A dog fick was." 
guand coeffie la dame ttriU " Wheji coiffed the . 
« (sidy was," 

Infenfibjy 
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Infcnfibly that kind of arrangement prevailed over 
that of the active Verbs, which returns moft frequent- 
ly. And one was the more readily inclined to it, 
that when we faid, Dieu eft bon, " God is good ;" the 
fubjeft and the attribute being intirtmtely united, and 
made the fame by the affirmation, it was almoft indif- 
ferent to arrange them otherwife than in the meta- 
physeal order. 

Why do we in French chufe the aftives, and the 
Latins preferred the pailives ? The paflive was mu- 
(ical in Latin ; it had but one word, of a length pro- 
per for harmony ; Videbam defarem \ame Cdfar vi+ 
debater. In French, Je voyois Cefar, " 1 (aw Ca?(ar ;" 
and in the paflive, Ce/ar etoit vu par mot, « Caefcr 
* « was (een by me.° We have here five words, moftly 
monofyllables, which all oppofe the harmony, and 
feem to mince die thought. 

Why do we prefer infinitives to the other moods ? 
Becaufe they rid us of fome particles which would be 
in our way. We choofe rather to (ay, J f ai ete pour 
vous voir, " I have been to (ee you," than, J'ai etS 
pour que je vous viffe, " I have been in order that I 
*' might fee you/* 

Why in antithefes or oppositions cannot we cut out 
and proportion the ideas by one another, like the La- 
tins? Becaufe our auxiliaries, our articles, our nega- 
tives, divided into two words, ne pas, " not a hit," 00 
cafion a clafhing, which difpleafes the ear, and per* 
pl^xes the mind. Adcft vir fummd auflbritate et fide 
Lucullus, qui ait fe non opinari^ fed fcire\ mm audi- 
vffi 7 Jed vidiffe j non affuijfe r fed egiffe* Shall we fay, 

Voki 
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Void un dtoyen digne de foi, s'il en fut jamais , LucuU 
lus, qui ne dit pas qu'il croit, mais qu'il fait ; qu'il 
a out dire, mais qu'il a vu j qu'il etoit prefent, mats 
qu'il fa fait lui meme? Shall we fay, " Here is a ci- 
" tizen worthy of credit, if ever there was one, Lu- 
" cullus, who does not fay that he believes, but that he 
" knows ; that he has heard faid, but that he has feen ; 
" that he was prefent, but that he has done it himfelf ?" 
What ear could bear it ? We will fay, Void hucuU 
hts, qui ne dit point f Je crois,j'ai oui dire, j'etois pre- 
fent; mais, JefaiJ'aivu, e'eft moi qui Pat fait : "Here 
" is Lucullus, who does not fay, I have heard, I was 
" prefent ; but, I know, I faw, it was I who did it ;" and 
we acquit ourfelves in a far more vivid manner. The 
immenfe extent of the application is vifible, and how 
many thefe two obferved differences may operate in 
the conformation of phrafes. — Let us proceed. 

If there are only thofe two fources of different 
conftru&ions, they fhould then be nearly the fame 
in cafes where thofe differences do not fubfift. The 
iconfequence is juft, and it is true : We return to 
the order of the Latins as often as we can. 

We have in French but three or four pronouns 
which have an accufative of a different termination. 
Wa cooftruft them no other ways than after the man- 
ner .of- the Latins. Mot, tot, foi, lui, elle, and the rela- 
tive quiy have in the accufative, me, te, fe, le, la, que. 
Vfc\ do pot fay, Je vois moi, " I fee I ;" Je vois tot, 
i* I fee thou ;" II von foi, it voit lui, " He fees he;" 
II wit elle, " He fees Jhe :" but/ J 'e me vois, je te 

■■:t s.v " ' V0is % 
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votSj il fe voit, M le voit, il la voit. There is no 
miftake to be dreaded. 

If we change our a&ive into a paflive, as there is 
one of the two nouns which has a charafter fpecified 
by a prepofition, we refume the Latin order. Pattern 
amat films ; in the aftive, Lefils aime le pere, "The 
u fon loves the father ;" in the paflive, Le pre eft 
aime far lefils , " The father is loved by the fon." 

There is the fame principle and the feme term of 
aftion, b the three phrafes. One of the three has 
taken a particular arrangement, becaufe it could not 
do otherwife : the two others, not being forced by 
any neceflity, have followed the fame order, which is 
the natural; this is perceptible. But to be ftill more 
fenfible of it, let the inversion be made of the French 
paflive, Par lefils eft aime le pere, " By the fon is Jo- 
" ved the father j" which anfwers for the meaning to 
this, Lefils aime It pere, •« The fon loves the father." 
One perceives the difference of the two arrangements. 
Par le fils eft aime le pere, " By the fon is loved the 
" father," is asharfh to us, zs,Filius amat patremjwould 
perhaps have been to the Latins. The paflive in- 
verted offends us ; becaufe we are not accuftomed to it, 
and it is not founded in reafbn : the aftive inverted 
does not offend us, for the two contrary reafbns. 

Of two fubftantives, the one governed and the 
other governing, it is the governing which goes 
firft; becaufe it contains the principal idea, that 
which we chiefly intend to prefent to the mind. La 
beaut e du printems f " The beauty of the fpring;" 
La difficult de I'entreprife, « The difficulty of the 

" enterprife;" 
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" enterprife;" La grandeur deDien, " The greatnefs 
" of God." The Latins follow the fame order. They 
never invert it but on account of the harmony. We 
invert it alfo in poetry. 

Every name governed only by a prepofition if 
placed in French and Engliih as in Latin, fometimes 
in the beginning, fometimes in the end, and fome- 
times in the middle of the phrafe ; and the prepofi- 
tion is as rarely after its regimen in the two modern 
languages as in the ancient. Le monde Dieu par a hi 
creSj " The world Gad by was created/' is not laid 
in French nor in Engliih; nor, Duo a mundus eft con- 
ftitutus, in Latin, 

There is no reafon that conjunctions or interjections 
fhould deviate from the oratorical order; they are 
every where in all languages placed in the fame manner. 

Adjectives joined to fubftantives are placed inter- 
changeably before or after each other. The intereft 
of the fpeaker is ufually little perceptible in this cafe. 
And if there be ever fo little reafon for harmony, for 
perfpicuity, or for precifion, to put either of thefe 
parts of fpeech before the other, it is equally done 
in Latin and French. 

However, there are adjectives which are always 
placed before the fubftantive, and others always af ten 
But then they maybe regarded as making an infcpa- 
rable part of the fubftantive, like a part of an expref* 
fion compounded of two words. Thus we fay, Leptmt 
neuf, " The new bridge, New bridge ;" Le place royale, 
" The fquare royal, King's fquare ;" Un fere de 
famille, " A houfeholderj" Vne gallant bomme, "A 

" gentleman f* 
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" gentleman ;" Un bon enfant, " A good fellow, an ho* 
u neft fellow, a good child." This union takes place 
not only between adjectives and fubftantives, it extends 
fbmetimes even to whole phrafes. Our mind fees 
at one glance a whole thought comprehending feveral 
objefts. To exprefs it, we muft fometimes have five 
or fix words, becaufe a (ingle one is not fufficient. 
If thefe words are perfpicuous, exaft, harmonious, 
and flowing, they make together, in fbme fort, but 
one fingle word or expreffion : they are retained as 
fuch : they are compofed of words, as other words are 
of fyllables. Such is this line of Boileau : 
J'appelle un chat un chat, et Rolel un fripon y 
" I call a fpade a fpade, and Dun a knave." 

It is in thefe phrafes moft frequently that the Sim- 
plicity, die fire, and confequcntly the beauty of elo- 
cution confifts. This has been obferved above. 

We fhall not fay, that in narrative we follow the 
fame order as the Latins, with regard to the proposi- 
tions. Things in the main have every where the 
fame arrangement. We fay every where, Ad JepuU 
cbrum venimus ; in ignem impofita eft \ fletur. On ar- 
rive au tomleau ; on la met Jur le iucber; on pleure. 
44 They came to the place of fcpulture; they put her 
V on the pile; they weep" It is, as you fee, the fame 
Chain; and if there is any difference, it is in the ar- 
rangement and particular configuration of the links 
that form it. 

It is the fame with the arguments. We proceed in 

them every where from the more to the lefs known ; 

tod however long the Latin or Greek periods be, 

F we 
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we can render them into French and Engliih of the 
fame length, without the leaft difcompofure of the 
conjunctions. 

By all this detail of proofs, it appears certain/ that 
we do not deviate from the Latin order but when we 
want cafes, or arc embarrafled by too many articles, 
prepofitions, and auxiliaries. However, as names and 
verbs continually occur in difcourfc, the difcompo- 
fure occafioned by them is fufficient to form an order 
in language quite different from that where there are 
cafes properly fo called, or variety of terminations. 

It may be objected, in favour of the French, and 
Engliih, conftruftion, that it paints the aftion as it is 
performed: the principle moves firft, and afterwards 
tends to the objeft which it reaches. Thus we fay, 
Le fere aime lefils, " The father loves the fon j" this 
is the order of execution. 

But in the execution itfelf, the fight of the obje&, 
that is to fay, of the fbn, is neceflarily before the love 
of the father. The old axiom has been cited, Ignoti 
nulla cupido. Nature quite by herfelf advances far* 
ther and fafter than the moft fubtile metaphyfics ; ihe 
goes direftly to the end fhe propofes; fhe takes- 
thence her motives, her means, and thence fhe 
fets out. 

All that we have laid confirms the conclufion which 
we have drawn above in favour of the Latin language; 
neverthelefs we muft not think that we have not alfb 
fome advantages over it, by the precifion which our ar- 
ticles give to our phrafes, in which they determine the 
objefts, and feem to point them out. For example, the 

{ingle 
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fingle word pain, "bread, or loaf," in this phrafc, 
Partem probe mibi, may be rendered in three ways; 
Donnez moi un pain, " Give me a loaf, or bread ;" 
Donnez moi lepain, " Give me the bread, or the loaf ;" 
Donnez moi du patn, " Give me fome bread, or of the 
u loaf." The Latins have not fo much precifion. 

In fuperlatives the Latins cannot fpecif y the rela- 
tive fuperiority. Maximus fignifies insgrand^ " very 
94 great," and le plus grand, " thegreateft:" but thofe 
cwo fuperlatives in French and in Englifli fignify two 
kinds of excellence, the abfblute and the relative. 
One may be ires grand feigneur 9 " a very great noble- 
" man," without being le plus grand feigneur, " the 
" greateft nobleman." 

A like obfervation may be made on the auxiliaries 
of verbs, which are as it were their articles. The 
charafteriftics of the moods, tenfes, perfons, are in- 
corporated into the Latin verbs, amabit, amabiiur: 
with us thefe characters are ieparated; il aimer a, il 
fera airne, " he will love, he will be loved." We 
reap an advantage from it in interrogations. The 
Latins are obliged to have recourfe to a particle, an 
amavi? amabiiur-ne? or elfe they are reduced to ex- 
prefs them only by the tone of the voice. To repre- 
sent this expreffion, we only invert the arrangement of 
the charafteriftic of the perfbn, aime-Uil, " loves he?" 
aimera~i4l, " will he love?" 

Befides,we feparate the auxiliary, to incorporate in 

fbme fort the adverb with the verb, whofe fignifica- 

tion it modifies: II fera iendremeni aime 9 " He will 

" be tenderly loved;" which is lively and energetical. 
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But it will be faid, we have not the advantage of 
that fufpenfe, which the verb referred to the end of 
the phrafe fo wonderfully operates in Latin, tandem 
ahquando, tyuirites> L. Catilinam furentem audsad, 
Jet 1 us ante lantern^ pefiem patriae nefarie molten tern 
ex urbe ejecimus. Nothing is fo delightful to the 
mind. 

If we have not that, we have another, which the 
Latins have in common with us. They put feveral 
governed, we feveral governing, words, before the 
verb. 

Mais hilas ! ces pieux devoirs que I 9 on rend a fa 
memoir*, ces prieres, ces exptationes^ ce Jacrificiy ces 
chants lugubres qui frappent nos oreilles^ et qui vent 
porter la triftejfe jufques dans le fond des cceurs ; ce 
trifle appareil des facris myfteres^ ces marques relu 
gieufes de douleur que la cbarite imprtmejur vos vifages* 
tne font fouvenir que vous I 9 avez perdue. " But alas! 
" thefe pious duties paid to her memory, thefe pray- 
" ers, thefe expiations, this facrifice, thefe mournful 
u fongs which ftrike our ears, and which are infinu- 
" ating melancholy into our inmoft hearts ; this fad 
u pomp of facred myfteries, thefe religious tokens of 
" grief which charity imprints on your countenances, 
u remind me that you have loftier." 

We fpeak only of that kind of fufpence, becaufe 
it is the fingle one of which the Latins can boaft a- 
gainft us. We have, as well as they, all thofe which 
arife from the difpofition of the fubje^, the arrange- 
ment and connections of the things, the oratorical 
turns, the periods, and the figures. We have thofe 

of 
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of harmony, which require in ffiooe cafes a feries 
of* a certain extent, according to the manner in which 
a fentence is exprefled. For example, this of M. 
Flechier : Je fai que ce n'eji pas en vain que les princes 
portent P epee ; que la fine peut agir quand elle ft 
trouve jointe avec I* (quite ; que le Dieu des armies 
prefide h cette redoubtable jujiicc que les fouverains fe 
font a euxmimes \ que le droit des arms eft neceffaire 
pour la confervation de la fociit(\ et que les guerre s 
font perms fes pour affitrer la paix, pour protiger P i*. 
nocence, pour arriter la malice qui fe diborde, et pout 
retenir la cupiditedans Us borne s de lajuftiee : " I know 
44 it is not in vain that princes wear the fword ; that 
" power may aft when joined with equity; that the 
44 God of hofts prefides in that awful juftice which 
«< fovereigns do to themfelves ; that the law of arms 
44 is neceflary for the prefcrvation of fociety; and 
*' that wars are allowable to fecure peace, to proteft 
44 innocence, to ftop overflowing wickednefs, and to 
44 retain ambitious defire within the bounds of juftice." 
In this fentence we obferve the progrefs of a har- 
mony that grows at every incident phrafe, and which 
concludes with a final phrafe, whofe parts are alfo in 
the lame harmonical proportion : if in fuch cafe the 
mind is not fufpended by the thought, it is (b by the 
meafure which the ear requires; and frequently that 
fufpence is fufficient to oblige us to follow the orator 
10 his propofed conclufion. 

Such is the French language compared with the 
Latin on the article of arrangement. The Latins, 
not the French, proceed in the natural order of per- 

fuaGotu 
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ft/frit, " livelinefsof wit;" vivacitas is not native 
Latin in that fenfe : or, if onefhould Frenchify a La- 
tin word not yet adopted by good cuftoro, as gloriole f 
" I omewhat vainglorious ; " exprimer, " to exprefs ; * 
telle coutume obtient, " fuch a cuftom prevails •" 
the words exprimer* obtenir, have a meaning which 
takes after the Latin. We are not talking here of 
that Gallicifm, or Latinifm, becaufe we fuppofe the 
tranflator fufficiently mafter of the fundamentals of 
his language, and that he is acquainted with the 
words of it. 

It follows from what has been faid above, that 
the firft principle of tranflation is, To leave the turns 
of expreffion fttcb as they are in the author % when the 
two languages equally admit them. 

If Terence fays, Accipit bene, why fhould not 
one tranflate, Ceji un bomme qui repoit bien, " He 
u is a man who entertains well,* or, " receives one 
° kindly ? " If we meet, Hoc mibi incommodat, could 
not one fay, Cela m*incommode, " That incommodes 
" me?" 

Egredere ex urbe % Catilina, libera rempublicam metu: 
Sortez de la ville, Catilina, delivrez la rlpublique de 
fes craintes : " Depart the city, CJatiline, deliver 
" the republic from its fears " 

Rariffimd moderatione, maluil videri bonos invenijfe % 
quam fecijfe. It is Tacitus who is fpeaking of the di£ 
cretion of Agricola, with regard to the foldiers who 
had been put under his command. Par me modera- 
tion qui a peu d*exemples, il aima mieux paroitre let 
avoir trouve's, que remis, dans leur devoir : " From 
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u a very uflufual moderation, he chofe rather to aj> 
" pear to have found them dutiful, than to have made 
'< them fo." 
It is fo likcwife with the poets. 
His ego nee met as rerum nee tempofa pono, 
. Jmperium fine fine dedi % 

Je ne limiteni les terns ni les lieux, I 9 empire que 
je leur ai donni eft fans forties : " I limit neither the 
" times nor places, the power and authority which 
" I have given them is boundlefs. 
Credit* res : captique dolts, lacrymi/que coafti 5 
ifyds neque Tjdides, nee Lariffieus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decern, non mille carina. 
On le crui: et on vit prendre^ par la rufe et par des 
larmes feint es, ceux qui ni lefils de Zydee, ni le hires 
de Lariffa* ni dix amies de guerre^ riavoicnt p& dom* 
ter avec mille vaifeattx : u It was believed : and they 
" were deceived with wiles* and forced with feign- 
« ed tears, whom neither Tydeus's fbn, nor the 
u hero of Larifla, nor ten years war, had been able 
" to fubdue with a thoufand fhips ; " or, "whom 
" neither Tydeus's fbn, nor Achilles of Larifla, nor 
'• ten long years, nor a thoufand fhips, have con- 
" quered." 

Non fiuvii Jlrepunt, 
Hibernd nive turgidi. 
On n'entend plus fremir les fleuves, grojjis par les 
neiges de Pbyver: u The rivers no more roar, fwoln 
w with the winter fnow," 

It is unneceflary to purfite the detail further. Let 
us draw from this principle fbmei confluences, which 
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may ferve as (b many particular rules of the art of 
tranflation. It follows, 

L That the order of the things, whether fafls 
or reafbnings, is not to be altered ; fince that order is 
the fame in all languages ; feeing it depends on the 
nature of man, rather than on the particular genius 
of nations. 

II. That we ought alfo to preferve the order of 
the ideas, or at leaft of the members. There has 
been a reafon, how nice loever to inveftigate, which 
has determined the author to ufe one arrangement ra- 
ther than another. Perhaps it was the harmony ; but 
it was alfo often the energy ; though nothing 
that is energetical can be deficient in harmony. 
Cicero had faid, Neque. potejt is exercitum continerc 
imperator, quifeipfum non continet. M. Flechier, who 
has tranflated that thought like an orator, not having 
been able to preferve the order of the ideas, has at 
leaft preferved the order of the members : he has 
faid, Quelle difcipline pent ctablir dans fons camp, 
celui qui ne peut regler fa conduite ? " What difci- 
iC pline can he eftablilh in his camp, who cannot 
* c regulate his own conduft .? " He was too fenfible 
of the energetic turn of Cicero's expreffion, to fay, 
Un general qui ne regie point fa conduite, ne peut regler 
une armee : " A general who cannot regulate his own 
4t condufk, cannot regulate an army*" On the other 
fide, if he had tranflated the fentence thus, Un general 
ne peut regler une armee, qui ne peut fe regler lui- 
mime, " A general cannot regulate an army, who 

" canno* 
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u cannot regulate himfelf," he had committed a 
Latinifm. So this example affords us a double leflbn* 
III. That the periods ihould he preferved, how 
long (bever they be ; becaufe a period is but a thought, 
compofed of feveral other thoughts, conne&ed to- 
gether by intrinfic relations ; and this connexion is 
the life of thofe thoughts, and the principal objeft of 
the fpeaker. In a period, the different members are 
like pendants turned to each other, and whofe rela- 
tions form a kind of harmony. If the phrafes 
be interrupted or divided, we may have indeed the 
thought ; but then we have it without the coherence 
of principles, of confequences, of proof, or of com- 
parifon, which they had in the period, and which con- 
tinued its prevailing charafter. There are methods 
of reconciling every thing. Periods, though fufpend- 
ed in their different members, have neverthelefs 
paufes, where the meaning is almoft finiflied, and 
which give the mind the relaxation it wants. Here 
is an example of it taken from Cicero's oration for 
the poet Archias. Sed tie cut veftrum mirum effe vi+ 
deatar me, in quaftione legitime et in judicio publico* 
cum res agatur apud pratorem populi Romani, leftifji* 
mum virum, et apud Jeverijftmos judices, tan to conven- 
tu bominum ac frequentid, hoc uti genere dicendi, 
quod non modo a confuetudine judiciorum, verum etiam 
aforenfi fermone abhor re at ; quafo a vobis, ut in bac 
caufa mibi detis bancveniam, accommodatam buic reo 9 
vobis, quemadmodum Jpero, non molejiam ; ut tne 9 
pro fummo poeta, atque eruditijjimo bomine dicentem 9 
hoc concur ju bominum literatiffimorum, bac vejird bu* 
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manitate, bee denique pr store exercente judicium, pa- 
tiamini, deftudiis bumanitatis ac liter arum, paulo loqui 
liberius, et in ejufmodi per/ona, qus propter otium ac 
fiudium minitne mjudiciis periiulifque tra£lata eft, ttti 
prope novo quodam et inufitato genere dicendi. 

Let U3 try to tranflate this period, without divi- 
ding it. 

Mais comme P affaire que je plaide eft une queftion de 
droit, une caufe publique qui eft portee au tribunal du 
preteur du peuple Romain, et devant lesjuges les plus 
aufteresy et que cependant j*ai deffein de la trailer 
a 9 une manure peu conforme a l % ufage du barreau; j'ai 7 
MeffieurSj a vous demander une grace y que vous ne 
pouvez me refufer, eu egard a la condition de celui que 
je defends j et dontj'ifperc que vous ne vous repentirez 
pas vous ~ mime \ et c 9 eft, qu % ay ant a parler pour unpoete 
celebre, pour un Javant, en pre fence degens de lettres, 
devant desjugesfipolis % et un preteur fi eclair e f vous me 
permettiez de m 9 etendre avee quelque liber ti fur le me- 
rit e des lettres ; et que 9 comme je reprejente un bomme 
qui eft Stranger dans les affaires, et qui ne connoit que 
I 9 etude et les livres % vous trouviez bon que je m'expri- 
mer moumime d y une maniere nouvelle, et qui paurra 
paroitre etrangere dans le barreau. " But left it 
" fliould appear ftrange to any of you, that, in a 
" queftion of law, and in a public trial before the 
*' praetor of the Roman people, I fhould, in de- 
^v.-i * -fending a gentleman, before the raoft impartial 
w judges, in fo great an affize, and in fo crouded 
" an audience, ufe this kind of pleading, which 
" is not only different from what is ufual in trials, 

" but 
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44 but from the ftyle at the bar ; I beg to be allowed 
" this liberty, which 1 hope will not be offeafive to 
" you, and is even due to this defendant, that in 
" pkading for a celebrated poet, and a man of great 
" erudition, before this very learned and poKte af> 
Cl fembly, and fo eminent a praetor fitting in jndg- 
" mem, you would allow me to enlarge (bmewhat 
" freely upon polite literature and liberal know- 
" ledge ; and that, reprefenting a man, who by rca* 
" fen of a ftndious and ina&ive life, is quite unac- 
« quamted with dangers and judicial trials, I jfhould 
" exprefs myfelf in a manner fcmewhat new and un- 
" ufual at the bar." 

This period is of an enormous length. Neverthe- 
lefs, with the affiftance of the paufes contrived in it, 
the mind follows it without difficulty to the very end. 
If it were divided, the members would ceafe to have 
the fame conformation ; and confequently the tranfc 
latk>n would be unfaithful. There are, however, 
cafes, in which too long fentences may be divided ; 
but then thole fentences are detached, and, if clofely 
obferved, are conne&ed only exteriorly and artifi- 
cially. They are not properly members of periods. 

IV. It follows, That all the conjunctions ought to 
be preferred. They are, as it were, the articula- 
tions of the members. One ought not to change 
their meaning, nor their pofition : and if there are 
cafes in which they are omitted, it is Ally when the 
mind can cafily difpenfe with the want of them, and 
when, advancing of itfelf from one phrafe to another* 

the 
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the conjunction exprefled would only interrupt, with- 
out being of fervice. 

V. That all adverbs fhould be placed befide the 
verb, before or after, according as the harmony or 
energy permits. It is always on thefe two principles 
that their place is regulated in Latin. 

VL That fymmetrical fentences be rendered with 
their fymmetry, or in terms equivalent. Symmetry 
in difcourfe is a conformity of feveral ideas, or of 
feveral expreffions. The fymmetry of expreffions 
may confift in the founds, in the quantity of the fylla- 
bles, in the termination or length of the words, b 
the arrangement of the members. Here is a fentence 
of Cicero which has all thefe fpecies of fymmetry : 
Nihil babet fortuna tua majus quam ut poj[fis % nee na- 
ture melius quam ut velis, confervare quam plufimos. 
La nature et la fortune n'ont r sen fait de meilleur, ni 
dc<plus grand pour vous, que de vous donner, Pune la 
volonte, f autre le pouvoir de conferver des citoyens. 
" Your condition has nothing greater in it than to im- 
" power, nor your difpofition better than to incline 
" you, to fave the greateft numbers." If one cannot 
render found for found, fubftantive, verb, adverb, 
adje&ive, as they are in the text, he ought, at leaft, 
to acquit himfelf by another fort of harmony. 

VIL That bright thoughts, in order to preferve the 
fame degree of clearnefs, fhould be nearly of the fame 
extent of words. If they are contra&ed, there is dan- 
ger of obfeuring; if extended, 6f tarnilhing their 
luftre : 

Cut 
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Cui non cotrveniet fua res\ ut calceus, vlim 
Sipede major erit, fubvertet \fi minor f uret. Hor. 
Si je ne fats point m'ajujitr a ma fortune^ c'eft un 
fiulier trop etroit^ qui me blejfe^ ou trop large y qui 
me fait tomber. " If I cannot fuit myfelf to my for* 
" tune, it is a flioe fo ftrait as to pinch, or fo wide as 
" to make me fall." 

VIIL That we muft preferve the figures and forms 
of the thoughts, becaufe the thoughts are the fame in 
all minds: they are capable of taking every where 
the fame arrangement, the fame configuration, the 
fame attitude. Thus we tranflate interrogations, anti- 
thefes, &fa 

As to the figures and forms of words, fuch as me- 
taphors, repetitions, cadences of names or of verbs, 
there is fbme difference to be obferved : ufually they 
may be replaced by equivalent expreffions. For ex- 
ample, when Cicero (ays of a decree of Verres, that 
it was not trabali clavo fixum, we may fay, that it 
was not tenement cemente, " fo cemented, rivetted, 
" immoveably fixed," that, &c. If thefe figures can- 
not be tranfmuted, or replaced by exchanges, we muft 
then refume the natural expreffion, and endeavour to 
transfer the figure to fome other idea more fufceptible 
of it, that the phrafe tranflated, taken altogether, lofc 
none of the ornaments it had in the original. 

IX. That the proverbs, which are popular maxims, 
and which are almoft but a word or expreffion, fhould 
be rendered by other proverbs, or by phrafes fo na- 
tural that they deferve to become fuch. As they are 
only concerning things whole ufe often returns in 

company, 
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company, all nations have a great many of them in 
common, if not as to expreflion, at lead as to mean- 
ing ; Co one may almoft always translate them* Ma- 
dam Dacier has done fo, very happily, in her tranfla- 
tion of Terence. 

X. That any paraphrase is faulty and fcnperfcft; 

it is no longer translating, it is commenting. How* 

ever, when there is no other way to communicate 

' the meaning, neceffity excufes the translator; one of 

the two languages is anfwerable for the de£e£L 

XL That we muft entirely give up the expreflion 
in the text translated, when the fenfe requires it for 
perfpicuity, the fentiment for vivacity, or the haiv 
mony for delight. This confequence becomes a fe- 
cond principle. 

XII. Ideas may, without ceafing to be die fame, 
be prefented under different forms, and be compound- 
ed or decompounded in die words ufed to exprefs 
them. They may be prefented by way of verb, of 
adje&ive, of fubftantive, of adverb. The tranflator, 
if he be embarrafled, has thefe four methods of extri- 
cating himfclf. Let him take the fcalcs, weigh the 
expreffions on either fide, poife them every way, he 
will be allowed alterations, provided he preferve to 
the thought the fame fubftance, and the fame life. 
He will aft only like a traveller, who, for his convc- 
niency, exchanges fbmedmes one piece of gold for fe- 
veral of filver, fbmetfrnes feveral pieces of filver for 
one of gold. 

Suppofe we fay in Latin, Afpirante fortuni* it will 

not be required of the tranflator to write, La for tuna 
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Ufecondant, « Fortune affifting him;" he will be al- 
' towed to fay, Avec le fecours de la fortune, " With 
u fortune's aid ;" he will change the participle into 
a fubftantive. Arabes, Ji quid imperaret, prafto fuere : 
Les Arabes fe montrerent prits d'obeir h Jon or ire j 
44 The Arabs were ready to obey his orders." Eram 
tune, et vivebam,jt fentiebam, S. Aug.; Alors j'avois 
Petre, la vie, lefentiment; " I then exifted, and was 
44 a living, and a rational being." 

If we meet, fieri folet, the verb will be changed 
into an adverb, and will throw afide its properties of a 
verb : 11 arrive ordinairement ; " It ufually happens." 

Itineri paratus et pralio ; Pret d la marc be et au 
combat ; " Ready for the march and for the fight." 
This tranflation is not good French nor good Englifh. 
Let us change the fubftantives into verbs: Pret a 
marcher et a combattre ; « Ready either to march or to 
44 fight;" or " Ready both for marching and fighting " 

Sometimes the adje&ive will be changed into a verb. 
Ad omne for tuna munus fubfiftite pavidi Gf fufpiciqfi: 
Quand la fortune vous prifente ces faveurs, retenez 
votre avidite, defiez-vous, craignez : " When fortune 
44 difpenfes to you her bounties, reftrain your defires, 
41 be fearful and fufpicious;" or perhaps, "Fortune's 
44 every bribe refift, dread, fufpeft." 

Thefe are very fimple expedients. I dare, how- 
ever, undertake that they will never fail of producing 
their effeft, and of opening to the perplexed tranflator 
an outlet, which fometimes cofts him a long and fruit- 
lefs fearch, when he is only guided by inftinft. 

The French, it is faid, are more fprightly in their 
H difcourfe 
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difcourfc than the Latins. When they translate, they 
ought not to be fb in a greater degree than their ori- 
ginals. Happy even if they be equally fprightly. 
The Latins had neither prepofitions in the oblique 
cafes of their nouns, nor auxiliaries in their verbs; they 
were nimble to run in the courfe. Thefe auxiliaries 
are to us what fervants and baggage are to an army. 
The Latins called them impedimenta, " hindrances." 

To difincumber ourfelves of them in part, we lake 
the infinitives rather than the other moods, [This -mil 
not hold in Englifli, where the infinitive has the par- 
ticle to prefixed for diftin&ion], the participle, and 
efpedally the gerund : we Ihun paffives, fuperla- 
tives, certain conjunctives, (as, non-feulement, " not 
" only;" mais encore, "but even"), when thqr 
too much lengthen the phrafe •: we cat off the pro- 
nouns from the Latin proper names ; we fhorten the 
encomiums ufually added to them; we introduce 
loofe and unconnefted phrafe?, &c. 

Sufpence is very conducive to vivacity of exprefllon. 
We can introduce it, as we have faid, by joining to 
the nominative of the verb what the Latins joined to 
the regimen, governed cafe, or objeft ; or, when the 
phrafe is of a certain extent, by taking the pafllve 
rather than the aftive ; becaufe, as we have alfb faid, 
our paffive admits the fame order of the ideas as the 
Latin affive. 

All thefe expedients equally contribute to orato? 
rical harmony ; the greateft part of which confifts in 
perfpicuity and fervency of exprefllon. A phrafe 
which, with perfpicuity, prefents a beautiful mean- 
ing, always pleafes the ear. The latter is never dik 

fatisfied 
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fatisfied but when we offer it founds empty, over- 
charged, or ill' matched. For we are hot fpeaking 
of thatharmotiy yfrhich confifts in beauty of founds. 
Of thefe the translator can only employ fuch as he 
finds in his own language. 

As there are in all languages ways of fpeaking 
Which are incapable of tranflation ; fuch as this of 
La Fohtaine : ' 

- Stxti en difoit autant quatid on. It jit Saint Pere, 
! Un citoyen de Mans^ cbapon de fin metier ;' • ■ 
we do not pretend ttot dur observations can, in fuch 
a: cafe, be of the lead ufe. There are alfo certain 
things depending on the tafte, aiid 6n this rtianners 
of the -people, whfeh cannot Be transferred. For ex- 
aftipifi \ 'The Latins vfrere much imote licentious in their 
language than we. They-fcad j<hrafes ; dnd expref- 
fiona which- faffed 1 anidng them in genteel company, 
a#id which with >u* are tow *nld'mean. iSoirietimes a 
fingle one df thefe Words or l f>hrafes wbuld deform 
arid difgrace^ whole wOrk'tifiafte. How; can one 
tranflate, Pdftillos Rufillus olet> Gorgonius hircum? 
of the'Wagglfh trick of Pri&pus, Ditfjd'rtaf? p'tpedi ? 

MV; Partial rules. 1 ■ 

To thefe principles, common -to* all forts of works 
that are trahflated, . may be. added, others,, which fuit 
oqly particular kinds. • Thefe kpds may be reduced 
to three; hiftory, oratory, * poetry. 

L In tranflating an hiftorian, it is not enough to 
adhere to the genius of hiftory ; we muft alfo follow j 
as much as poffible, the genius of the author ; with- 

H 2 out 
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out which every thing \%Xcrkfhire in z Jork/biri 
translator. Salluft is clofe, concife, always elegant, 
but his elegance has fomething in it mafculine and vi- 
gorous. Livy is alfo compaft, he is elegant, he is 
vigorous ; but he has not the fame kind of precifion 
as Salluft. His fentences are filled with incident 
propofitiqns, which are connected, interwoven, and 
form longer periods, greater fulnefs of ideas, which 
mud be conceived all at once. Tacitus is dark, pro- 
found, fometimes enigmatical,, full of reflections and 
philofrphy. His ftyle is copious, majeftic, ner- 
vous. What a difference, if it is compared with 
Qgintus Curtius, or-Convslius Nepos/ Here every 
thing is pcrfpicuous, graceful, elegant* flowery v f 
every thing is made to pleafe, at the fajpg finje that k 
inftruQs. \Vhat a jdifference too, if w^fet befide it 
Caefar's Conamentaries,cVfhei:e, every thing; is fimple, 
and excellent only from its (implicity i .Crefar is a, 
witnefs depofing 5 . Quintus . Curtius, t a$ ingenious 
rhetorician painting; Corpelius Nepos, . a .gentleman- 
writing: Tacitus and Livy are both philofbphers, 
both hiftoriansj but. the .firft fee t m% t^ give more to. 
philofophy, and the laft more to hiftory. Salluft is 
a ftatefman, replpte wicji; republican principles ; with* 
out oftentation, without pomp : he has more nerves 
than flefh j he feems to Hive every thing from na- 
ture. If a tratiflator isr n&t careful to exprefs all thof e 
charaflers> he makes a parody rather than a franf- 
lation. 

II. Oratory fhould always proceed with dignity. 
Every thing fliould there be dire&ed towards per- 

fuafion : 
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fuafion : we muft develop the thoughts, give them 
a certain extent* fufceptible of number and harmony, 
and capable of fupporting the orator's a&ion. The 
tranflator ought to* place himfclf in that point of 
view ; his ear ought to guide him in this, more than 
in any other kind of corapofition ; and all the parti- 
cular rules given above fhould be fubordinate to this. 
In a translation, one fhould hear the elevated tone 
of the orator, fee the gracefulnefs.of his geftures, 
hisaftion. 

In hiftory, muft be exhibited the fafis in a proper 
ftrain. In oratory, one muft exprefs the foul, the 
enthufiafm, the progrefs, more dr. lefs bold, of one 
whole aim is perfuafion. In poetry, we muft join to 
that enthufialin features and images. 
. I1L Here, two forts of tranflations are to be dif- 
tkguiiheA The firft is that which exprefles an au- 
thor in fuch perfe&ion that it may fupply his place, 
foraewhat like as a copy of a pi&ure, done by an ex- 
cellent hand, holds the place of the original. The. 
feoond is not done to fupply the place of. the author, 
but only to aflift in comprehending his meaning ; to 
prepare the way for the reader's underftanding him. 
It is fomewhat like a copperplate-print. 

It is allowed, that the firft fort of tranflation is im- 
poffible as to the poets, ' whether it be attempted in 
verfe or in profe. Profe cannot exprefs either the 
number, or the meafures, or the harmony, which 
conftitute one of the great beauties of poetry. And 
if the tranflation is attempted in verfe, fuppofing 
the number, the meafures, the harmony, be rendered,; 

the 
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the thoughts, the exprefliom, the tarns are altered. 
An epigram of Martial may eafily be tranflated ; be- 
caufc when, once one has found a line. happily 
to cxprefs the point, he give* himfelf free fcope* 
as to the reft. But if one attempts to render the' 
entire fpeeches of Dido, to defcend into hell with 
JEneas, what poetic tranfiatbr Would darepromife 
to exprefs all the features of Virgil's pi&ures? He 
will paint monftcrs, fhades, places of horror, fotfie- 
what like a painter who draws a bad portrait. The* 
painter draws always * man, bur he does not paint 
the man wanted: the fon does not know his father; 
nor the friend his friend. He might painr his fea- 
tures; that would jbe nothing ftill; if he did not ex-' 
prefs their foul, then: air, their life, Which' are the 1 
point of excellence in piAures, and Which are fre- 
quently found in imperceptible niceties, in patifts ; 
artfully placfed, in certain flight tfanfiti&w, in teints- 
only ftruck off by chance. One /hall, in the fame* 
way, by a. lucky hit,: exprefe two r thtfce, four lintis y 
but all the reft will be faint and dull,' the fruit of an ; 
wfuccef9ful effort, .v.'-. ■■■■ . ' , l 

Jc is riot fo in this itiatter with pofctry as with pafctn 
ing: the latter has a great many advantages.- The- 
painter who copies has the fame fpecific colours as 
the original painter; he needs only intelligent eyes 
and a good hand. But ibould we fuppofe the poetic 
tranflator had both, he has ftill got nothing* The 
words of his language firft refift in all ways, In their 1 
fyllables, in their founds, in the arrangement which 
they require. The ear expoftulates, the rhyirie is 

refraQory, 
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refraftory, the meafure is always too long or too 
fliort for the thought. This is true with refpeft to 
all languages: it is only fo in a greater or lefs degree 
in one than in another. Virgil has intended feveral 
times to imitate Homer and Pindar ; yet even Virgil 
has almoft continually left them their beft things. It 
is Aulus Gellius who fays fo, and who proves it by 
examples. It is a known faying of Virgil, that it is 
more difficult to borrow a line from Homer, than 
to take^from Hercules his club. What would he 
have (aid, had it been propofed to him to tranflate 
Homer from one end to the other ? There are Vir- 
gils in our days who have had more courage, or more 
ftrength, than thofe of former times. They have 
, ventured to wreftle with a whole army of Hercu- 
l$fc$, and to turn into verfe the whole Iliad, with a 
fuccefs which may, probably, excufe lovers of poetry 
-from feeking after that poet in his native tongue. 

If the poets cannot be translated to perfection in 
verfe, there is a way of doing it in profe, at leaft 
with fome fuccefs. The poetical tone, which con- 
stitutes the principal charafteriflic of verfe, may be 
pretty well exprefled, provided one is attentive to 
thefe three points : 

1. To exprefs the ideas fuch as they are, as 
forcibly, if poflible ; let us endeavour at lead to 
come near the equivalent. Upon that depends a part 
Qf the fidelity and cxaftnefs of the translation. 

2. To leave the ideas, if poflible, at leaft the pro- 
pofltions and partial phrafes, in their places. No- 
thing abfolutely obliges a tranflator to difplace the 
- propofitions. 
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propofitions. They are the fame way difpofed in all 
languages ; becaufe that difnofirion depends only on 
rcafon and underftanding. Thence arifes the pro- 
duction of the ideas fuch as the author gives it: we 
follow his progrefs ; we run, (top, and reft with him. 
3. LaStly, we muft endeavour to connect the 
thoughts the fame way as the author, to point like 
him, to render period for period, to divide the fen- 
tences when he divides them, 6?r. 

But, it may be faid, that way of translating is im- 
poflible. 

It is by no means fa It is impoflible always to 
exprefs one word by one word, a word Short or long, 
fbnorous or hollow, quick or flow, by another which 
has abfblutely the fame charafteriftic. It is impof- 
fible to render always like fire, like vivacity, like fi- 
gure, becaufe every language has its own peculiari- 
ties. Whence it follows, that it is impoffible to ren- 
der every thing, and, confequently, to give a transla- 
tion equal in every refpeft to the original. But if, 
by a falfe prejudice, it be (till imagined impoflible to 
leave the ideas in their places, and to conned them as 
they are in the author, what will remain in a transla- 
tion to reprefent the text translated ? The place 
and connexion of the ideas do not depend upon lan- 
guages ; they depend only on the understanding, on 
the common fenfe or judgment. Now, the under- 
Standing and rational faculty have the fame manner 
of afting in French as in Latin. 

But if the understanding obeys, it may be objected, 
the language will be refra&ory, and the translation will 
be Stiff, dry, and cold. Yes, if the rule is taken rigo- 

roufly, 
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foufly, and if one never allows one's felf in the leafl: to 
deviate from it : but we only prefent it as a point of view 
to which we muft tend by the mod direft or leaft in- 
direft line poflible. Who would not be overjoyed 
to have all Virgil tranflated with the lame tafte as 
this little paflage taken from the translation of Abbe 
des Fontaines? 

Si /me pace tua, atque invito numine Troes 
Italiam petiere j luant peccata, neque illos 
Juveris auxilio ; fin tot rejponfa fecuti> 
^u<e fuperi manefque dabant \ cur nunc tua quifquam 
Vert ere jura pot eft? aut cur nova condere fata? 
9%uid repetam exuftas Erycino in littore clajfes ? 
§>uid tempejlatum regent ventofque furentes 
Moli a excitos, aut aftum nub i bus Irim ? 

JEn.x. 31^ — 38. 

Si c 9 eft fans votre per miff on^ et contre vos otdres, que 
les frcyens ont aborde en Italie, qu'ils expient leur au- 
dace 9 et refufez-leur votre apui : mats s'ils ont etS 
conduits par des oracles, s'ils ont obci au del et aux 
en/en, comment ofe-t-on aujourdbui enfreindre vos loix 
et changer les deftins ? Rapeleraife I'embrafement de 
nos vaiffeaux fur le rivage a'Eryx ? Parlerai-je du 
roi des tempetes foliciti\ des vents dechaines dans 
I'Eolie \ de tant de voyages d'Iris fur la terre ? 

" If, without thy permiilion, and in defiance of thy 
t€ divine authority, the Trojans have come to Italy, 
" let them atone for their offence ; nor fupport them 
€t with thy aid : But if they came in purfnance of 
" fo many oracular refponfes, which powers ccleftial 

I " and 
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cr and iiifernal both delivered, why now has any one 
" the power to pervert thy commands ? or why to 
" found new fc hemes of fate ? What need I recall 
" to mind the firing of their fleet on the Sicilian 
" fhore ?. or why the king of ftorms and his furious 
" winds raifed from iEolia ; or Iris fent down from 
" the clouds ? " David/on 9 s Virgil^ vol 2. ^.317- 

If one can be faithful to the order and conneftion 
in verfc, much more may he be fo in profe. 

But that, it may finally be faid, requires great at- 
tention, and elaborate efforts. 

It is true, one will not tranflate by wholefale, and 
hand over head : the, pieces will be reckoned ; they 
will be all weighed one after another. The effort 
will not, however, be fo great as is thought. It is 
only allowing ourfelves to be led, as it were, by the 
hand, and following the vein which guided the au- 
thor in his compofition. If the text offer a turn that 
can be adopted, we adopt that in preference to any 
other : if it refift, one of the expedients above men- 
tioned is to be tried ; if it be ftill refra&ory, which 
very feldom happens, counfel is to be taken from 
the circumftanccs ; and if fuccefs be not the iflue, 
the very difficulty will be fufficient to vindicate the 
tranflator. 



THE END. 



